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Chats With the Editor 


Bones in the Hole 


George sharpened his pencil and 
laid it on his desk in the classroom. Then 
he walked across the room to get a book 
off the library shelf. 

When he returned, he found that Danny 
had taken the newly-sharpened pencil and 
was using it to fill in the blanks in his 
English workbook. 

George roared. “You give me my pencil 
back!” and his right hand landed squarely 
on the side of Danny’s face. 

Needless to say, the room was soon in an 
uproar, and the teacher had to intervene 
to bring order again. George had to stay 
in after school a long while that night. 

Wolf ran into a similar situation—and 
handled it quite differently. 

Wolf was a dog. In fact, he was the big- 
gest dog in the neighborhood. There wasn’t 
another dog around that could have stood 
up against him in a fight. None of them 
tried. 

Except Friskie. And Friskie was a pest. 

Friskie was the smallest dog on the street. 
Perhaps that’s why he made such a nuisance 
of himself. He was always trying to show 
that he was as big and strong as the others. 

But he wasn’t. He was just the biggest 
tease, that’s all. And all the medium-sized 
dogs in the block hated him. He would 
tease them till they were angry, and then, 
being so much smaller and faster than they 
were, he would get away before they could 
sink their teeth into him—which they 
would have liked very much to do. 

And Friskie, having made all these dogs 
angry with him, thought he must be pretty 
good stuff, and so he determined to tackle 
Wolf. All the other dogs were afraid of 
Wolf’s great size and strength. Friskie was 
determined to show them he wasn’t afraid. 

Yet Friskie was afraid. He didn’t dare 
tackle the big dog openly. 
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One day he saw Wolf bury a bone, then 
go off to nap. 

The minute Wolf was settled down, 
Friskie dashed over to the buried bone, 
dug it up, and made off with it. 

When he was safely away, he turned 
around to see how angry Wolf was. 

To his very great disappointment, Wolf 
didn’t seem the least bit disturbed. 

So the next time Wolf buried a bone, 
Friskie dug it up. This happened several 
times. 


with one sweep of his paw he could have 
knocked Friskie rolling in the dust and 
screaming in pain. And Friskie wouldn’t 
have dared bother Wolf again as long as he 
lived. 

It seemed as though Wolf realized how 
much stronger he was. Indeed, it was so 
obvious that he was stronger than Friskie 
that he didn’t have to hurt the little fellow 
in order to prove it. 

So one day—and this really did happen 
—Wolf got two bones. Where he found 
the second one, I don’t know. Some things 
it is better not to know! 

At all events, one bone was large and 
meaty. The other was small and skinny. 
Wolf carried them to the middle of the 
lawn and proceeded to dig a hole, larger 
than any he had ever dug before. He put 
the big bone in the bottom and covered it 
with earth. 

When the hole was almost full, he picked 
up the little bone and set it in the middle of 
the dirt. He scattered enough earth on it 
to cover it, then went off, as usual, for his 
midafternoon nap. 

At once Friskie raced over. Wolf watched 
him out of a sleepy eye. The little dog dug 
frantically till he found the skinny little 
dried-up bone and with a bark of glee 
picked it up and dashed away. 

Wolf thought of that great big juicy 
bone still hidden safely at the bottom of 


the hole. Closing his sleepy eye, he smiledfO 


“How much better,” he mused, “how 
very much better it is to use strategy some- 
times, instead of getting into a fight!” 


Your friend, 


oVGurtence a 


Still Wolf didn’t get angry. Of cours 




















Sabbath Courage at Gun Point 


By ENID 


6. WAS a quiet Sabbath morning in the 
late spring of 1957, and Manuel Saigado 
was walking toward the little church in the 
village of Yarvicoya, Bolivia. As the rays of 
the sun came over the low hills, the Lord 
seemed very near him, and he hummed a 
tune. 
Then he began to recall some of the 
Bible verses in the Sabbath school lesson. 

















SPARKS 
Foremost in his thoughts was Psalm 50:15, 
“Call upon me in the day of trouble: I will 


deliver thee.” He puzzled, “Why should a 
text like that seem so important on a beauti- 
To page 22 


Manuel looked the officer steadily in the eye. “We 
cannot go with you,” he said. “Today is the Sabbath.” 


R. E. HUGHES, ARTIST 





| Stole a Tablet 


By SYLVIA OTIS 


| even was one day in my life when I 
wished I had the mumps or scarlet fever, 
or anything else, no matter how dreadful, 
just so long as I could be at home and not 
have to answer the question I knew the 
teacher was about to ask me. This is how it 
happened. 

I was five years old when I started to 
school in a town that is now part of Los 
Angeles. Our school had two stories, and the 
stairway going to the second floor seemed 
wide. I thought it would be wonderful to be 
big enough to walk up those stairs and be 
in a class where the big boys and girls 
studied. Everything seemed big in those days, 
and I remember on that terrible day that I 
felt big too, but it wasn’t a bit interesting, 
and I’d gladly have fallen through a hole 
in the floor if a hole had been there. But 
there wasn't. 

You see, I sat in the middle row of desks, 
just in front of a little blond boy named 
Teddy. We were about halfway down the 
row. One day I looked through his desk and 
took out his tablet and put it in my desk. 
After school, I took the tablet home. 

When my mother saw it she said, “Where 
did you get this tablet, Sylvia?” 

“A boy,” I told her. 

It really wasn’t much of a tablet. As 
I recall there probably weren't more than 
fifteen pages left in it, and the cover had been 
torn off. It was the kind we could buy for a 
nickle. The lines were rather blurred, and 
you couldn’t use ink on it. But it was very 
good for pencil. 

Mother naturally supposed that some kind- 
hearted little boy had given me the remains 
of his tablet, and so she didn’t question me 
further. 


A few days later at school, when we 
were all busy and the room was very quiet, 
I heard a boy’s voice behind me saying, 
“Teacher, where’s my tablet?” Everyone 
stopped working and looked first at the 
teacher, and then at Teddy. That is, every- 
one but me. Was Teddy asking about that 
old worn-out tablet I had taken from his 
desk? 

Our teacher asked a few questions about 
the tablet, and when no one said he—or she 
—had taken the tablet, she began a very mild 
method of third-degree questioning, which 
kept getting closer and closer to me! 

She asked the first child in the first row a 
simple question that sent chills through my 
heart. “Did you take Teddy’s tablet?” 

She went down that row and started on 
the second one. Every child answered the 
same way. “No, teacher.” 

The number of children between the one 
being questioned and me was growing less 
and less, and that’s when I wished I was 
home with the mumps or something else 
contagious. 

Now it was my row, and at last it was 
my question! “Sylvia, did you take Teddy’s 
tablet?” 

Every student was very interested in the 
teacher's questions and turned to watch as 
each boy or girl answered. You can probably 
imagine how they felt, and how I felt, when 


I said in a weak little voice, “Yes.” It ivy 


enter my head to tell a lie. I don’t believ 
I knew what lying was in those days. 

Well, the questioning was finished, and 
the teacher said, “Come here.” 

Oh, but that room was quiet as I walked to 
the teacher’s desk. When thirty-five pairs of 
eyes follow a slow-moving culprit to the 
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teacher’s desk they don’t make any noise, 
but I could feel them! 

The teacher didn’t say a word as she 
slowly dipped her pen into ink and wrote 
something. I couldn’t read it. I could scarcely 
spell cat and dog. She read it over to herself, 
blotted it, put it into an envelope, and wrote 
something on the envelope. “Here,” she 
said to me, “take this to your mother.” 

“Now?” I said, suddenly feeling very 
strange in the pit of my stomach. Going home 
in the middle of the morning was an entirely 
new experience for me. 

“Yes,” she told me, and I turned and left 
the room. The eyes went right up to the door 
with me. 

All alone outside, I felt very much out 
lace. As I walked along it seemed that 
he ladies were out watering the flowers 

in their front yards—just to see me as I 
walked by. I felt more ashamed every step 
I took toward home. Truly I hadn't 
realized it wasn’t right to take Teddy's 
tablet. At home I could help myself to paper 
whenever I wished, but I was learning fast. 

At last I arrived home, and when I opened 
the big front door the house seemed strange 
and still. Soon I heard my mother’s steps. 











JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


Every child in the room looked at me when the teacher said, “Sylvia, did you take Teddy’s tablet?” 


“Why, Darling,” she said, “what’s the mat- 
ter? Are you ill?” 

I couldn’t say a word. I just handed mother 
the teacher's letter. 

Oh, I'll never forget her opening the letter 
and reading whatever it was the teacher 
had written. Then she just looked at me! 
If she had spanked me it would have been 
easier. I'll never forget that look. It was the 
worst part of my lesson. 

After a while mother said softly, “I 
think you’d better get your bank.” I did, 
and I took out one of my few dimes. Dimes 
seemed very important in those days. 

I walked a few blocks farther away from 
school to the grocery store. Oh, you should 
have seen the beautiful tablet that the dime 
bought, with a lovely picture on the cover 
of an Indian girl in a canoe. It was a nice 
thick tablet, too, the kind ladies used to 
write letters on. 

I took the tablet back to school, and our 
teacher gave it to Teddy. No one told 
me I had stolen a tablet and not to do it 
again. No one spanked me, or shook me, or 
kept me after school, but I learned my 
lesson, and I’m really grateful for the ex- 
perience now that it’s over. 
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Chapter 8: 
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The Prisoners and the Poisoned Beans 





By ANOBEL ARMOUR 


A“ the time Mary sat in the canoe that 
was taking Chief Edem to Creek Town, 
she tried to tell him that it was not right for 
a chief to kill other people. Unfortunately, 
one of the rowers became ill. Mary mixed 
some medicine for him and put him in her 
place in the shade under the matting. Then 
she took his paddle and rowed in the rhythm 
so well known in Africa. 

It was hard to talk and row at the same 
time. But she made up her mind to talk any- 
how, and timed her words to the rowing. 
“When a man dies he does not need to take 
others with him,” she said. “It is not a good 
thing to take lives so foolishly. When a man 
goes into the other world, he will meet Jesus, 
his Saviour. If he has blood on his hands he 
will not stay with Jesus in His fine village. 
He will be sent away to where it is always 
dark.” 

“Who will feed a chief who takes no 
slaves with him?” Edem demanded. “Who 
will hand him his spear when he goes to 
battle?” 

“Heaven is a happy place,’ Mary said. 
“There is much chanting like there is chant- 
ing here on earth. Chanting is for the glad 
ones who stay by the side of Jesus. No one 
goes into other villages to take slaves. No 
one calls another man his enemy.” 

“I do not think that I would like this 
place,” Chief Edem said stubbornly. “Kah!” 

When they reached Creek Town, King Eyo 
made the chief welcome. As they sat together, 
Chief Edem boasted of the slaves that he 
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gathered about him. He told how many were 
killed when a great man died. He boasted 
until Mary was ill from listening. 

King Eyo was a Christian. He did not 
start any arguments. He simply was kind to 
his guest. Then he walked him around to 
show him how happy everyone was in Creek 
Town. He showed him the gardens, which 
were not worked by slaves. He showed him 
that no skulls hung from the rafters. Chief 
Edem grunted and walked. That was all. 

That evening King Eyo invited Edem and 
his men to a religious service and preached 
the sermon. He told them that they walked 
in darkness, but a great Light had come to 
the world. Mary watched Chief Edem as King 
Eyo talked. She saw that he was listening in 
spite of himself. And she saw admiration 
in his eyes because King Eyo was so digni- 
fied. He stood straight and tall and looked 
like a king. Yet he did not go to battle. He 
did not take slaves. He did not kill the 
innocent. It was surely something to think 
about. 

Mary was sure that the visit was a succe 
for she sensed a great change in Chief eo 
Then tragedy struck, and she faced t 
gravest danger she had ever faced. 

The day when it started began happily. 
Etim, the eldest son of Chief Edem, was 
to be married. He had gone into the forest 
to cut down trees to make the hut in which 
he would live with his bride. Mary heard 
the glad sing-song chant to which 
the men walked as they entered the forest. 
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But only a short time later she heard other 
sounds—shouts and wails. She ran from her 
hut and into the forest. “Something has gone 
wrong,” she panted, her feet barely touching 
the ground as she raced among the trees. 

Suddenly she came upon a young man, 
lying still in the path. It was the young Etim. 
He had lifted a log to his shoulder, but it 
had slipped, and as he tried to catch it, it 
had struck him on the back of his neck. 

“He must not die,” Mary said over and 


&: She knew that all violent death was 
s 


sified as witchcraft. She knew that Chief 
Edem would think that a spell had been put 
on his son. He might even think that she 
had done it, because she was not happy with 
the way he was living. 

The men made a litter and swung the 
unconscious boy into it. Then they carried 
him to his father. “He has been bewitched,” 
Edem cried out, glaring at Mary. 

“He is not yet dead,” she said slowly. 
“I will try to bring him back to health.” For 
two long weeks she nursed the young man. 
On the fourteenth day he died. It was a 
Sunday, but no one but Mary thought of 
that. She knew that no one would come to 
her services today. All would be wondering 
if they too were to be struck down to travel 


into the other world with the chief's son. 

“Sorcerers have taken the life of my son,” 
Chief Edem said. “They must die.” He ran 
out of the royal hut and ordered, “Bring the 
witch doctor.” He advanced on Mary, but she 
did not move away from him. She only tried 
to stop him as he stood in front of the 
hut shouting in his frenzy. “The witch doctor 
will know what to do,” he told her. “He is 
one of our own.” 

The witch doctor knew what to do all 
right. He knew just what was expected of 
him. He danced in a circle around a fire, then 
looked into the fire. He stamped the earth 
with his feathered feet. “In the next village 
they have made magic,” he said. “They 
have killed your son. They are your enemies 
and did not like for your fine son to be 
happy.” 

Men of the village grabbed up their 
spears. Their painted faces looked hideous 
as they ran, shouting and brandishing the 
spears. Soon they were back. They had sur- 
prised the village, but most of the villagers 
had managed to flee into the jungle. Only 
a dozen men and women had not escaped. 

Mary watched in despair as the prisoners 
were chained to posts in the village court- 
yard. In the meantime the son of the chief 


As the woman brought the cup of poisoned juice to her mouth, Mary pushed her and shouted, “Run!” 
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had not been buried. Mary saw to it that 
he was dressed for burial. 

But Mary was unable to carry out a 
Christian burial for him. The natives set 
him up in a chair, and put a turban on his 
head. They stuck a kingly plume in the 
turban and began to dance around the body. 
They began to drink, too. For a while her 
despair was more than she could bear. “What 
am I doing here?” she cried out. 

It was a long time before she could pray. 
But when at last she knelt tears ran down 
her cheeks. “Heavenly Father,” she begged, 
“show me the way. No people ever needed 
Your love more than these.” 

The wretched prisoners were still chained, 
and Mary and another woman took turns 
guarding them. They feared that they would 
be put to death before any chance of escape 
was found for them. After an all-night guard- 
ing session, Mary stumbled toward her hut. 
She was so tired. Then she stopped and 
thought that her heart was going to stop 
with her. The witch doctor was telling some 
women how to grind up poison beans. 
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Mary ran to Chief Edem, praying as she 
ran. “Do not take any lives in this strange 
and evil way,” she pleaded. “Have you so 
soon forgotten King Eyo who lives in peace 
with his God? Have you so soon forgotten 
that Jesus does not want you to kill people?” 

Although he had invited her there to tell 
him about Jesus, Chief Edem wanted to 
hear none of that now. “Kah,” he sneered. 
“A man must revenge himself on the sorcer- 
ers who have taken his son’s life.” 

“They are not sorcerers,” Mary urged. 
“They are innocent people.” 

Chief Edem rose to his feet, towerin 
above her, and grinned. Mary thought that e 
had never seen so much evil in a smile. 
they are innocent,” he said, “they have no 
need to fear. The poison beans will be ground 
up and made into a drink. The innocent can 
take the drink without harm. Only the guilty 
will die.” He grinned again. “We will soon 
see,” he gloated. 

“Do not be foolish, doing a thing that you 
do not believe.” She shook her finger under 

To page 16 
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“The fruit of the Spirit is . . . goodness.” 


LeRoy Wanted to Be a Garbage Man 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


| Been visitor had just given an interesting 
talk to the children in the church school, 
telling about the wonderful opportunities 
that lie before Adventist young people. 
Some can be ministers, some doctors, some 
missionaries and nurses or teachers. So 
many things Christian service offers! Then 
the speaker said, “I am going to give each 
of you a chance right now to tell us all what 
you want to be when you grow up.” 

Turning to the first row of children, he 
asked first one and then another what he 
planned to be. There was mention of all the 
great professions: doctors, nurses, teachers, 
ministers, farmers, technicians, and so on. 
Finally, the visitor pointed to a young boy 
by the name of LeRoy. “Sonny,” he said, 
with an encouraging smile, “what do you 
want to be when you're a man?” 

Seriously, LeRoy replied, “I’m going to 
be a garbage man.” 

I shall never forget the look on that 
speaker’s face, for LeRoy sat right across the 
aisle from me in school, and I got a real 
good look at the man’s face when he was 
standing beside LeRoy. He looked almost 
ill. But he took LeRoy’s remark and used it 
to show us a wonderful thing. He went 
right back up to the front of the room and 
began his talk all over again. 

He told us that it is not the best aim in life 
for people to be just good. We must be good 
or something. We must never feel that any 
ind of work is a total loss to mankind. 
Then he talked about LeRoy. We had all 
looked down on him for what he had said, 
but our speaker told us we must not 
do that. “There is no job that is good 
for nothing,” he said, “unless it is dis- 
honorable. The only dishonorable jobs are 
the dishonest ones. Someone has to care for 
the refuse, someone has to deliver the paper 
and bring the ice and milk. Someone has to 





do the jobs with the white collars, but oth- 
ers have to wear greasy overalls and muddy 
boots. 

“Even a job with a great deal of honor 
and money can be a dishonorable one,” he 
went on. “If a person uses his power and 
wealth to oppress others he is good for 
nothing. A man digging ditches may be 
doing a greater service to his fellow men 
than a very influential businessman who 
does not give his workers fair wages.” 

I still remember how we looked at LeRoy 
with a different feeling after the speaker 
had finished. No longer did we feel let 
down because we had a “future garbage col- 
lector” among us. On the contrary, we all 
rather admired LeRoy for expressing his true 
feelings instead of pretending that he 
planned to be something he was not inter- 
ested in. 

No, LeRoy did not really become a gar- 
bage collector. He trained as a laboratory 
technician and was very successful. But I’m 
glad he said what he did that day; it taught 
me that it is important to be good for some- 
thing—not just good. 
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QUICKSAND 


IN THE RIVER 


By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


| HAD heard of quicksand before that 
morning when we forded the Mojave 
River, but-I didn’t know how bad it could 
be. I often wonder if it would have swal- 
lowed us if we had gone farther into it. I 
have heard people say it couldn't, but our 
two big horses were down in it with only 
their heads sticking out before we could res- 
cue them, so I don’t know. But I do know that 
when the engineers bridged the river a few 
miles below where we crossed, they had to 
go down fifty feet through the sand to find 
solid ground to set the pilings on. Anyhow, 
the fact that our horses went down before 
they could draw the wagon into the river 
saved us from sinking even a little. 

The Mojave (pronounced Moha’ve) River 
has its source at Lake Arrowhead in the 
San Bernardino Mountains of southern 
California. In the spring, especially when 
there has been heavy winter snow to be 
melted by the rain, the river sends a good- 
sized stream across the desert. And it was 
in the spring when my father was trans- 
ferred from a mine at Ludlow to another 
mine at Baker. We might have shipped our 
things over a narrow-gauge railroad, but it 
would have been very awkward. So we de- 
cided to drive through, instead. 

Perhaps it seems odd that no one at Lud- 
low had warned us about the quicksand. But 
perhaps no one in Ludlow had ever driven 
the way we went. There wasn’t any road. 
We simply followed the railroad tracks and 
broke our own way across the desert. It was 
slow going, but all went well and we 
reached the river just before dark. A large 
amount of water was rolling down it. 

“We'll camp here tonight,” father said. 
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“Crossing will be easier in daylight. Be- 
sides, the river may not be so high in the 
morning.” 

We made camp and slept under the stars. 
By morning the force and depth of the wa- 
ter had lessened. 

After breakfast, father hitched the horses 
to the wagon. We had two small horses as 
leaders, and two large ones as wheelers. 
The water was only about six inches deep 
near the shore where we started to drive 
into it. The small lead horses pranced out 
across the sand, sinking a little, but going 
right on. Then the heavy wheelers struck it. 
As if giant hands had hold of them they 
went down, down. In a matter of seconds 
their hips were out of sight in the sand. 
They fought with their front feet, but still 
their backs went down. The lead horses, as 
if they knew what was under their feet, kept 
up a continual prancing. 

After one call to the horses, my father 
threw the reins to the ground and jumped, 
landing in the water. I saw his feet begin 
to sink, but he splashed forward and 
grabbed one of the lead horses. How his 
hand flew as he unhitched them and swung 
them to dry, solid ground! He dashed back 


By this time those large horses were screa 
ing like frightened women. The sound tor 
at my heart. I never expected we could get 
them out. But my father did. He flung a rope 
over the head of one and fastened it to the 
tugs of the leaders. 

“Take it, boys!” he called. 

I tried to close my eyes, for I was too 
scared to watch. I was sure the wheeler’s 
neck would be broken. But a horse’s neck 


and unhitched the tugs of the wheel = 
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is tough. It didn’t break. With a terrible 
sucking sound, the horse came free. And 
then, in a similar way, the other one was 
rescued. The two horses were dripping wa- 
ter and sand and shaking all over. My fa- 
ther turned and looked at mother and me, 
where we had climbed down from the 
wagon and stood shaking as badly as the 
horses were. 

“Do we go back?” I whispered. 

Father put an arm around my shoulders 


e said. “We never go back so long as there 
is a chance of going forward. We will 
tramp the sand and make a roadway out of 
it. 

I didn’t understand. I didn’t see how we 
could tramp the sand when we would sink 
into it with every step. And I didn’t under- 
stand what good tramping would do even 
if we could do it. Father explained. 

“Quicksand is just sand that is filled with 
water,” he said. “When we tramp it, we 
squeeze the water out of it. Then it becomes 
as hard as sand on the shore of the ocean.” 

“But won't we sink as the horses did?” I 
asked. 

He was busy with a long rope. “No,” he 
said. “You're going to tramp first, and I'm 
going to hold you from sinking.” 

Maybe I was a little scared, but I trusted 
my father, so the fear didn’t last long. I 
knew he wouldn't let anything bad happen 


>: laughed a little shakily. “No, Honey,” 


to me. He slipped a large harness ring over 
the end of the rope, then ran a wide strap 
through the ring. He buckled the strap 
around me in under my arms and tied one 
end of the rope to a wagon wheel. He held 
the loops of the rest of the rope in his 
hands. 

He gave me a pat on the shoulder. “You 
wait right here until I call you.” 

He walked down the little way to the 
railroad bridge and crossed it on the ties. 
When he was on the far side of the river, 
opposite mother and me, he called for me 
to come on. 

Slowly I entered the water. I could feel 
the quicksand pull at my feet. Father raised 
his end of the rope until my toes barely 
touched the sand. “Run,” he called. I ran. 
The ring slid easily along the rope. I didn’t 
sink at all. 

“Were you scared?” father asked when I 
stood beside him. 

“I knew you wouldn’t let anything hap- 
pen to me,” I said. 

“Thanks,” he said. “I wouldn't have put 
you across first except that you couldn't have 
held me up. Are you ready to go back?” 

I nodded. 

“I'm going to let you press harder this 
time,” father said. “You may sink a little 
but I'll hold you up.” 

Time and again I crossed that river. After 


To page 19 





JEANIE MCCOY, ARTIST 


The two rear horses had scarcely got into the stream, when they sank down in the quicksand till 
only their heads showed above the water. | was sure that in a moment they would be gone forever. 
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7: tap, tap,” went Don José’s white cane 
as he gingerly felt his way along the side- 
walks of Tampico. He could hear the laughter 
of the children. He could hear the sounds of 
the donkey hoofs as they made their way, 
clackety-click, to the market on the square. 
This was Tuesday, and every Tuesday was 
market day. The country folk brought their 
produce into town and set up their booths 
at the central market. 

Don José could only hear the bustling 
of the town and he could only imagine the 
beauty of the tomatoes and vegetables. For 
years he had been blind. He was getting 
older now and he was tired. And for the past 
few weeks his dark world had become in- 
creasingly dull. 

“Who cares?” he asked himself as he 
continued down the sidewalk. “Who cares 
if I’m dead or alive?” The more he thought 
about it, the more he decided that he’d rather 
be dead than continue to shuffle along in 
his dreary, dark world. 

Judging by the sound of the town, he 
figured the time must be nearly ten o'clock. 

“If I hurry,” he thought, “I can make it to 
the railroad station by the time the train 
comes through. Who would suspect anything 
but an accident, if an old, blind man were 
found on the tracks?” 

With his plans laid, he turned and fum- 
bled along the path to the tracks. He won- 
dered just how soon the train would be 
along, and he nervously tapped his cane on 
the curb. 





SAVED for 


By JOAN RC 


a 


“Good morning, Amigo,” a cheery voice 
said, and Don José felt a firm hand on his 
arm. “You're standing very near the tracks. 
You'd better come over here with me. The 
train is due in a few minutes.” 

Don José obeyed, for there was nothing 
else he could do. “Si, sefior,’ he answered 
meekly, following his new friend. 

“Let’s sit here under the shade of this 
palm tree. That sun is certainly hot this 
morning. 

So the two men sat on the little bench. 
Don José mopped the sweat from his brow 
and listened while the stranger talked on 
and on. 

Soon the train rumbled past and Don 
José realized that the chance to end his life 


Just as blind Jose was about to step in front of 
the train, he felt a friendly hand grasp his arm. 
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was gone for that day. “I'll try again tomor- 
row, he thought. 

“Well,” said the stranger as he rose 
to his feet, “it’s been wonderful talking to 
you, but I'd better get on my way now. 
God bless you, friend.” And he shook Don 
José’s hand. 

Don José went home. “Why did that 
man have to come?” he thought regretfully. 
“By now I would be out of my misery if he 
hadn’t interrupted my plans.” 

But Don José was determined. His plans 
would not be swayed. The next morning he 
got up early. As he shut the door of his hum- 
ble little dwelling, he had one fleeting stab 
of remorse as he thought that this would 
be the last time he would know the feel of 
the little place he had called home for so 
many years. But he quickly brushed aside 
all sentimental thinking and_ stubbornly 
groped his way down the steps. 

When he reached the station all was quiet. 
He seated himself on the little bench and 
waited. 

In the distance he heard it. The train 
was coming. He got up and quickly darted 
toward the tracks. 

“Hello there, friend,” greeted a familiar 
voice, and Don José sighed as he realized 
that his second chance would be lost too. 
That firm hand was on his arm again, and 
just then the train roared past. 

“I’m glad to see you here at the station 
again. Shall we go sit down and talk some 
more? Feels like another hot day, doesn’t 
it?” And the stranger led Don José over to 
the palm tree. 

Again the two men talked. “This man 
seems so different,” thought Don José. “He 
is so sincere and friendly.” 

Before he realized what he was doing, 
he was smiling, and soon he was so comfort- 





able and relaxed that he was actually dread- 
ing the time when his friend would have to 
go. All too soon the cheerful stranger rose 
to his feet again, shook Don José’s hand 
firmly, and bade him good-day. 

Don José felt so good, he was even 
just a bit glad that his plans had been inter- 
rupted. 

He made his way slowly home. “Think 
I'll go to the station again tomorrow,” he 
thought. “Maybe my new friend will be 
there.” 

He arose early Thursday morning. He 
shaved and even put on a clean shirt. He 
whistled as he felt his way down the side- 
walk. 

Sure enough, Don José had just seated 
himself on the bench when he heard a 
friendly “Buenos dias!” 

“I was hoping you’d come again,” Don 
José said. 

“I'm glad to see you too. By the way, 
what brings you down to the station every 
morning?” 

“Well—er—ah—well, you see,” confessed 
Don José, “I was tired of living. I had planned 
to throw myself in front of the train on 
Tuesday. Then you came along and stopped 
me. I came back Wednesday with the 
same determination, and again you inter- 
vened. Last night I decided I had made 
a mistake. You were so friendly, you made 
me glad to be alive.” 

“My dear brother,” said the friend as he 
put an arm around the older man’s stooped 
shoulders, “your life is precious. It is a gift 
from God. God loves you.” 

Don José’s face took on an expression 
of surprise. “God loves me?” he questioned. 

“Oh, yes!” went on the friend. He then 
continued to explain many other new and 
wonderful things that Don José had never 
heard before. He told him that God was 
the Creator, and had made all things. He 
told him that one day soon Jesus will come 
to take all the pure in heart to heaven 
to live with Him. 

“Where did you learn such beautiful 
things?” Don José asked. 

“At my church. Won't you come with me 
sometime? If you'll meet me here at the 
station, I'll take you with me on Saturday 
morning. It’s only a few blocks away.” 

“On Saturday morning?” questioned Don 
José. 

“Oh, yes. I’m a Seventh-day Adventist. I 
go to church on Saturdays.” 
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“Very well,” said Don José. “If going 
to church will make me as happy as you are 
I'll be waiting here every Saturday morning 
for you.” 

“The train must have come through very 
quietly this morning,” Don José thought 








WHY THE ALARM DIDN'T RING 
By RUTH WILSON KELSEY 


Tick tick tick; tick tick tick, 

You have heard it say; 

Tick tick tick; tick tick tick, 
Through the night and day. 

That little clock upon the shelf 

Is right above my head. 

it has a spring that makes it ring; 
Then | spring out of bed. 


Tick tick tick; tick tick tick, 
Always there to see. 
Tick tick tick; tick tick tick, 
Keeping time for me. 
Then I was late for school one day, 
‘Cause it forgot to ring. 
But it forgot ‘cause | forgot 

' To wind the little spring. 





as he listened intently to the words of his 
friend. “I didn’t even hear it.” 

Saturday morning arrived. What a thrill! 

“Where are you going so early, José? 
asked his wife, Paula. 

“To church,” he answered cheerfully. 
“I'm to meet a friend at eight forty-five 
at the train station. He’s going to take me 
to church with him.” 

“José!” she exclaimed. “You have really 
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gone mad, haven’t you? This is Saturday.” 

“I know,” answered Don José. “My friend 
goes to church on Saturday.” 

Paula was puzzled. 

“He's a Seventh-day Adventist,” Don José 
answered. 

“Well, do go. If anything can make you 
so happy, it must be worth while.” 

“Why don’t you come too?” 

“No,” answered Paula. “I'll stay home. You 
tell me about it when you come back.” 

So Paula waited, and around noon she 
heard the familiar tap-tap-tap of her hus- 
band’s cane on the front walk. 

As she went out to greet him, she could 
see José’s face beaming. 

Is it possible, she wondered, that any- 
thing could make him so happy? “Tell me, 
dear,” she said, “what brings you so much 
joy?” 

“Oh, Paula, you must come. You must 
see for yourself. The singing is wonderful. 
The people are so friendly, and the beautiful 
things the preacher told us just thrilled me.” 

“I will come,” she promised. 

The weeks went past. Don José purchased 
a Bible. Paula read to him. They signed up 
for a Bible correspondence course and spent 
many happy evenings studying together. 
Sometimes their new friend dropped by 
to help them. 

In the spring, José and Paula walked 
down into the sparkling river water and were 
baptized, vowing to work the rest of their 
lives in telling others what they now knew 
about Jesus and His love. The singing 
on the shore made the service so special that 
José and Paula knew it was a day they 
would never forget. 

Shortly after this, José and Paula decided 
to move to Mexico City. José had the 
opportunity of operating a newspaper stand 
on a prominent corner and thought it would 
be a wonderful chance for him to meet 
people and tell them about his newly found 
faith. 

So it was that Don José soon became 
known as the cheerful paper vendor. People 
enjoyed buying their newspapers from him 
because he always had a pleasant word and a 
warm smile for them. He never missed 
an Opportunity to witness for Jesus. 

By the following spring he had organized 
a small branch Sabbath school. It wasn’t big 
to begin with, only about twenty members. 
But these members invited their friends, 

To page 19 
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Look Confident, Be Confident 


By NELL DUNKIN 


OHN always felt “butterflies” in his 

stomach when he had to do something 
he had never done before, or when he had 
to speak before an audience. In fact, he felt 
scared every time he found himself the 
center of attention. He always wanted to 
get away quickly, but that was not possible. 

Perhaps you feel the same way some- 
times. What should you do? First, throw 
your shoulders back and’ take several deep 
breaths. Things begin to look better im- 






























mediately, partly because fresh air in your 
lungs helps you physically. The biggest rea- 
son, however, is that you put yourself in the 
position where you look confident. Then 
you begin to feel confidence in yourself. 

When the people around you see that 
you appear to be master of yourself, and of 
the situation, they relax and give you their 
sympathetic attention. When you feel their 
friendliness you are really confident, instead 
of just pretending to be. 

Several deep breaths will also relax your 
muscles, which have tightened up from 
stage fright. It is difficult to be tense when 
you fill your lungs with fresh air. If you are 
by yourself you can wave your arms around 
to relax your muscles. Usually you will be 
among other people, so smile. This is a 
great relaxing exercise too. 

A smile that is in your eyes, as well as 
on your lips, will make you look confident. 
When people see you smile they will begin 
to respond to you, and this will add to your 
inner confidence. Saying a few words to 
someone near you will help to take your 
mind off yourself and your position. 

Lack of confidence is sometimes indi- 
cated by fidgeting hands or restless feet. 
Learn to sit or stand quietly at all times. 

If it is your hands that betray your lack 
of confidence, plan to have something to 
hold. A book, some notes, a pointer, almost 
anything but a handkerchief will do. (A 
handkerchief is usually another temptation 
to fidget.) 

If you want to increase your confidence, 
check your walk to see what it tells you. Do 
you slouch along, trying to make yourself as 
inconspicuous as possible? Are your shoul- 
ders in a slump? Or do you stand up straight? 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


Do you sometimes get butterflies in your stomach? 
This story tells what to do when you feel like that. 
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You need to walk confidently. Throw 
your shoulders back and get your head up. 
See what a glorious day it is, or find some- 
thing that will make it that way. Walk tall. 
Walk as though you were going some- 
where, but without hurrying. 

Now glance in that shop window as you 
pass. Don’t you look confident? In fact, you 
feel adequate for almost any situation. You 
are confident, aren’t you? It really isn’t hard 
to gain that grand feeling! 





Mary Slessor, Jungle Ma 
From page 8 


his nose. “You know that all who drink this 
drink die. You want them to die. So you lie 
to yourself. You say that the innocent will 
live. All the time you know that they will 
fall before you.” 

The grin faded from Chief Edem’s face. 
He lifted his rod and Mary ran. She didn’t 
run because she feared him. She would have 
stood her ground all day if she had 
thought it would help. Instead, she ran to 
talk to Chief Edem’s brother, for he had al- 
most as much influence as the chief himself. 

“The son of my brother is like my own 
son,” he said. “The ones who caused him to 
die in the forest must die too.” 

“No one made him die,” Mary cried out. 
“It was something that might happen to 
anyone.” But no one was listening. Mary 
went back to stand guard over the prisoners, 
her every breath a prayer. She could not see 
any way before her. God would have to 
tell her what to do and then give her the 
strength and courage to do it. 

Mr. Bishop, who had come with Mary 
into this dangerous place, was in another 
village preaching. He had been going from 
village to village, for it had seemed the right 
thing to do. Ever since Chief Edem had 
visited King Eyo, things had been running 
smoothly. Who could have known how 
suddenly the darkness of superstition would 
blot out the light? 

Mary was thinking as she ran toward her 
hut. She couldn’t let these prisoners be killed. 
Yet she could not go into the center of the 
village and release them, either. While she 
was trying to loosen the chains on one, the 
others would be slain. Stirred up by her 
action, the crowd might become wild and 
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out of control, and then she would have no 
chance at all. 

She pushed into her hut at the edge of 
the bush—and found she had a guest. 
Mr. Bishop had sent a white missionary 
friend to tell Mary that all was well with 
him. Mary’s heart leaped up as she talked 
to this man. “God has sent you to me,” she 
declared. 

In just a few minutes one of the slaves, 
who was Mary’s friend, ran to her. “They 
have taken the chains from one of the moth- 
ers,” she said. “She is to be given the poison 
cup. Her children cling to her and cry. The 
children of the other two prisoners, who are 
mothers too, are crying until the village is 
filled with sounds like funeral sounds.” 

Crying to God again, Mary raced toward 
the freed prisoner. Her chains lay at her 
feet. A table with a white cloth on it stood 





Memory Verses for the Fourth 
Quarter 


1. “Then shall the righteous shine forth as the 
sun in the kingdom of their Father” (Matthew 13: 
43). 


2. “By the word of the Lord were the heavens 
made; and all the host of them by the breath of his 
mouth” (Psalm 33:6). 


3. “He spake also of beasts, and of fowl, and of 
creeping things, and of fishes” (1 Kings 4:33). 

4. “Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet 
your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not 
much better than they?” (Matthew 6:26). 

5. “Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? and 
one of them shall not fall on the ground without 
your Father” (Matthew 10:29). 


6. “Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her 
ways, and be wise” (Proverbs 6:6). 


7. “Behold, | give unto you power to tread on 
serpents and scorpions, and over all the power of the 
enemy: and nothing shall by any means hurt you” 
(Luke 10:19). 


8. “And the great dragon was cast out, that old 
serpent, called the Devil, and Satan, which deceiveth 
the whole world” (Revelation 12:9). 

9. “Every beast of the forest is mine, and the 
cattle upon a thousand hills” (Psalm 50:10). 

10. “I am the good shepherd, and know my sheep, 
and am known of mine” (John 10:14). 


11. “I say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than 
over ninety and nine just persons, which need no 
repentance” (Luke 15:7) 


12. “I will praise thee; for | am fearfully and won- 
derfully made” (Psalm 139:14). 


13. “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love him” 
(1 Corinthians 2:9). 














WE CAN'T HAVE PEACE 


By RUTH WILSON KELSEY 
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I like the boy who lives next door, 
And | know that he likes me, 

But his pet dog and my pet cat 
Just never can agree. 


His dog will bark and chase my cat; 
She ruffes up her fur 

And growls and spits and makes a fuss, 
Until | go to her. 


Our parents like each other fine, 

But things can't be just right, 

Because our pets don't care for peace— 
They'd rather have a fight. 








next to the prisoners, and on top was a cup 
filled with poison. The woman lifted the 
cup with both hands and brought it slowly 
toward her mouth. The children screamed 
and the people shouted. 

Mary stepped up behind the woman be- 
fore anyone had a chance to notice what 
she was doing. She put her hand on the arm 
of the prisoner and gave her a sharp little 
push. “Ifeeh!” she said. It meant that the 
woman was to run. Like a cheetah the 
woman raced for the bush and safety. Mary 
was right behind her. 

For a stunned minute no one moved. It 
was something that had never been seen be- 
fore. To dare to interfere with justice when 
a sorcerer was being tried—whoever heard 
of such a thing? Mary circled through the 
bush and brought the woman to the door of 
her hut, then shoved her inside. The white 
missionary helped pull her in, too. “Hide 
her and guard her,” Mary said. 

When the door of the hut was closed she 
went back to the center of the village. Her 
greatest fear had been that one prisoner 
would be taken from her while she helped 
another to escape. That is why she knew 
that God had sent Mr. Bishop’s friend to 
her just in time. He would not let a rescued 
prisoner be recaptured. The two of them 
together could free everyone. 


Chief Edem was so angry that his eyes 
looked like live coals. “What have you done 
with the woman?” he demanded. “Do you 
want to go with these people into the other 
world?” 

Mary crossed her arms and faced him, her 
feet spread stubbornly apart. He was tall 
and regal, and Mary was small and slight. 
But she seemed to tower over him. “You 
say that they are all going to the other 
world,” she taunted him. “That means that 
you do not think that any who drink poison 
will live to go free.” Then she turned to the 
people. “Let the prisoners go,” she pleaded. 
“Do not shout so for vengeance and keep 
your chief stirred to anger.” 

Chief Edem was joined by his brother 
and some of their men. The people quit 
shouting and just stared at Mary. At last 
they decided to let five of the prisoners step 
forward and say if they were guilty or not. 
They told them that they would not have to 
drink the poison. All of them said they 
were not guilty. 

Their chains were taken from them. 
Mary led them to the hut and put them in- 
side safely. Another prisoner was brought 
forward, however. The cup was before her. 
A young girl, about fifteen, ran to Chief 
Edem. She was the daughter of the prisoner 
and she threw herself at his feet. “I will be 
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your slave,” she promised. “Only let my 
mother go back to the children that wait in 
our house.” 

Chief Edem pushed her aside with his 
foot. “Let the test go on,” he said. The girl 
ran and threw herself at Mary’s feet and 
clung to her knees. 

“I will not leave this place while a life is 
in danger,” Mary said. The chief and his 
men released the prisoner to her. Then they 
let her have yet another one. 

“For you, who came to us because we 
asked you, we have done more than for any 
other,” Chief Edem told her. “Because you 
are the great white Ma and have cared for 
our sick, we have not put you to death. Be- 
cause you do not understand our ways, we 
have been patient with you. But no more.” 

There was one more prisoner, a woman 
with a baby. A number of men had been re- 
leased to Mary. She was glad for that, of 
course. But a mother and child—that sacri- 
fice she simply could not and would not be 
a party to. “I must have this one, too,” she 
said. 


“Her husband has escaped and run into 
the bush,” she was told. “By this we know 
that he was guilty. He was afraid of the 
poison cup. He did not dare to let it speak 
for him. Perhaps he alone was the one who 
marked my son with witchcraft. His family 
must die. It is so ordered.” 

Mary knew of nothing else she could do. 
She fell to her knees and prayed from the 
depths of her heart. Suddenly a woman 
came and knelt beside her. It was Eme, the 
chief’s widowed sister. “The great white Ma 
tells us of a God that loves us,” she said. “I 
have heard her say that each life belongs to 
God. We must let this woman go.” She 
pulled the chains away from the woman's 
feet. 

Catching the woman’s hand in her own, 
Mary led her to the hut to join the others. 
Chief Edem followed her, bellowing with 
madness. “I will take them all back,” he 
said. “Give them up or I will burn the hut 
to the ground.” For answer, Mary began to 
sing a hymn. 

(To be continued) 




















FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Marie Yvonne McAllister, age 12. P.O. Box 636, 
Pine Castle Branch, Orlando, Florida, U.S.A. Skat- 
ing, biking, camping, swimming, riding horses, read- 
ing. 

Linda Schlist, age 10. R.D. 1, Blossvale, New 
York, U.S.A. Sewing, singing, reading, skating, 
piano, post cards, stamps, reading the Bible. 

Ruth Miler, age 13. Route 2, Box 112, Gaston, 
Oregon, U.S.A. Sewing, cooking, stamps, rocks, 
animals. 

Pauline Hibbert, age 14. 16 Parry Road, Kings- 
ton 10, Jamaica, B.W.1. Stamps, baking. 

Rosa Ann Lance, age 14. Edwards, Illinois, U.S.A. 
Skating, biking, swimming, photos. 

Sharon Payne, age 15. Box 484, Paradise, Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A. Stamps, outdoor sports, photography. 

Linda Logan, age 12. Route 3, Box 1530, Rose- 
burg, Oregon, U.S.A. Swimming, biking, skating, 
sports, piano, reading, marbles, cooking, singing. 

Muriel Miller, Box 182, Rushville, Nebraska, U.S.A. 
Hiking, sewing, baking, cooking, horses. 
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Mary Muffo, 685 N. 55th Street, East St. Louis, 
Illinois, U.S.A. Music, baseball, stamps, swimming, 
reading. 

Vicky Lynn Applegarth, age 12. Box 3, Comstock, 
Nebraska, U.S.A. Skating, reading, swimming, piano, 
horsemanship. 

Vincent Henry, age 14. Riversdale P.O., Kingston, 
Jamaica, B.W.1. Singing, swimming. 

Roberta June Miler, age 11. Route 2, Box 112, 
Gaston, Oregon, U.S.A. Stamps, biking, skating, 
cooking, baking, baseball, singing, painting. 

Kenneth Topolinski, age 13. Box 25, Beauvallon, 
Alberta, Canada. Stamps, coins, biking, reading. 

Gail Daily, 12211 South Central Avenue, Los 
Angeles 59, California, U.S.A. Reading, music, photos, 
cooking, baking, sewing, swimming, pets. 

Doris Downing, 317 North 9th Street, Darby, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Reading, sewing, art. 

Milton Peter, age 15. 4581 Gawalmandi, Rawal- 
pindi, West Pakistan. Stamps, photography, coins. 

Bruce Waldrip, age 10. 35 Alton Road, Cooran- 
bong, New South Wales, Australia. Plastic models, 
hiking, stamps, colored pictures, recorder band. 

Kim Myung Han, age 16. 159, 2-Gu 3-Ka, Sam 
Deok Dong, Taegu, Korea. Camping, reading, fishing. 

Evan Douglas, age 13. Box 55, Numurkah, Vic- 
toria, Australia. Sports, camping, photography, coins. 

Robert Chonzie, c/o Miss M. V. Ford, Malamulo 
Mission, P.O. Makwasa, Nyasaland, Africa. Enjoys 
exchanging letters, greeting cards, and souvenirs. 

S. Munsifraza (boy), age 15. c/o S. Wajid, Ali 
Rizir, P.O. Batapur, Lahore, West Pakistan. Stamps, 
reading. 

Ben Dann Bautista, age 12. Philippine Union Col- 
lege, Box 1772, Manila, Philippines. Stamps, post 
cards, coins. 











Quicksand in the River 
From page 11 


a few times the sand became firmer. Then 
mother tied the rope on the other wagon 
wheel. Father moved to a point right across 
from it. I ran across some more. This was 
done so there would be a firm place for both 
sets of wagon wheels and for the horses 
on each side. 

After I had made a few runs on that side, 
father tied his end of the rope to a grease- 
wood bush and he tramped across the river. 
He moved here and there between the lines 
I had tramped making it all solid. Finally 
he went up to the lead horses. 

“Your time now, boys,” he said. “We 
need more weight.” 

At first the horses sank a little. But after 
father had driven them back and forth a 
few times, the sand held them. 

“Quickly now, before the water gets back 
into the sand,” father said. Mother and I 
helped hitch the horses, and we all climbed 
in. Father had tied his handkerchief to a 
bush across the river so he knew just where 
to drive to stay in the place we had tramped. 
We rolled along as easily as if we had been 
on a road. In just no time at all we were 
pulling up on solid ground on the far side 
of the river. 

We all sighed with relief. Thankfulness 
welled up in our hearts. I looked with new 
interest at my father. He knew so many 
things that life with him was always an 
exciting adventure. 


Saved for Service 
From page 14 


and soon Don José found that it was nec- 
essary to erect a church building to meet 
in. 

Don José and Paula talked it over one 
evening. They prayed about it very earnestly, 
and by morning they knew what they 
must do. They took their savings and pur- 
chased a lot out in Mixcoac, a suburb of 
Mexico City. By measuring and by feeling, 
but mostly by faith, Don José started the 
foundation for the new building. When it 
was far enough along to need the roof, the 
treasurer of the mission came to visit. 

He brought with him the good news that 
help was coming—financially, physically, and 





HARVEST 

September 

27. Ps. 50:3 Our God shall come 

28. 2 Thess. 2:8 Brightness of His coming destroys 
wicked 

29. Ps. 50:5 Saints enter into sacrifice 

30. Isa. 25:9 Righteous rejoice at coming of 


Jesus 
FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT 
October 


1. Gal. 5: 22, 23 Fruits of the Spirit 
2. Ps. 120:7 The Lord shall preserve thee from 


evil 
3. Matt. 22:37, 38 The first commandment 








spiritually. How happy Don José was when 
the roof was on and the beautiful little church 
building was completed. What a thrilling 
day it was when Elder Hernandez came to be 
the pastor of the little flock and the church 
was recognized as another full-fledged 
organization. 

The members thought they would sur- 
prise Don José. On the day of the dedi- 
cation of the Mixcoac church, they worked 
into the program a special part just to honor 
the blind man. 

“It isn’t me,” Don José said humbly. “Only 
through God has this miracle been wrought. 
I will be leaving you very soon now. I’m old 
and I’m blind, but the Lord has given me 
life for some purpose. I must use it to His 
glory. Clear across the city I’ve found some 
friends that show a deep interest in knowing 
about the Bible. Paula and I have decided that 
we must work for them and tell them about 
Jesus. We must tell them what we have told 
you, so that when Jesus comes we'll all be 
ready to go to heaven with Him.” 

With tears in his blind, old eyes, but with 
joy in his heart, Don José bade his fellow 
believers Adios. He, with faithful Paula at 
his side, moved on to be of service to others 
who needed the light. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Theme for fourth quarter: “Lessons From God's Great Book of Nature—lI!" 


l—The Sun and the Moon 


(October 3) 


Memory Verse: “Then shall the righteous 
shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their 
Father” (Matthew 13:43). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read about the creation of the heavenly 
bodies in Genesis 1:14-19. Read also how the 
psalmist describes the glory of the sun in its 
circuit, in Psalm 19:1-6. Go over the memory 
verse a few times. Review it daily. 


SUNDAY 
God Appoints the Sun and Moon 


Open your Bible to Genesis 1. 


There was already light on the earth by the 
fourth day of earth’s first week, but on this day 
God appointed heavenly bodies to serve the 
earth. These heavenly bodies were the sun, the 
moon, and the stars. Look carefully in verses 14 
and 15 and find the different ways in which God 
appointed the heavenly bodies to serve men. 


If you have not already done so, read the 
entire portion of Scripture that tells of the 
fourth day’s creation (Gen. 1:14-19). 


The psalmist refers to these great and power- 
ful heavenly bodies as “the work of thy [God’s] 
fingers” (Ps. 8:3), and tells us that they were 
ordained, or given a special work to do. They 
were appointed as keepers of time—days and 
years and seasons, as lights and guides, and as 
signs. The rising and setting sun marks out 
our days; the moon, our months; the path of 
our earth around the sun, our years. Our light 
comes from the sun, and is reflected by the 
moon. The sun, moon, and stars have acted as 
signs—a star rising in the east was a sign of 
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Christ’s first advent, and the sun, moon, and 
stars all become signs of the approach of His 
second advent. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
308, par. 3. 

TuHink! As you watch the unvarying courses 
of the heavenly bodies day by day, night by 
night, year in and year out, do they speak to 
you of God’s steadfastness? 

Pray to be as reliable in your duties as the 
sun, moon, and stars in their courses. 


MONDAY 
The Glory of the Sun 


Open your Bible to Ecclesiastes 11. 


How beautiful a day seems, when after sev- 
eral days in which the sun has not broken 
through the clouds, the sky is cleared to allow 
the sunlight to shine on trees and flowers, on 
the grass, or perhaps the snow! We cannot help 
saying, “It’s a lovely day,” for the sun trans- 
forms everything into something beautiful. 
Read what Solomon says about this transform- 
ing power in verse 7. 

The psalmist tells us something we can learn 
from the beauty of the sunshine. “For the Lord 
God is a sun and shield: the Lord will give 
grace and glory” (Ps. 84:11). Just as the sun 
gives grace and beauty to everything it touches, 
so when we have Christ shining in our lives 
everything is brighter and more beautiful. 

The glory of the sun teaches us, too, that we 
have a responsibility to shine as the sun, as our 
memory verse tells us. When the children of 
Israel had won their spectacular victory over the 
Canaanites, Deborah, who was judge over Israel 








at that time, sang a beautiful song about the 
strength of Israel. “So let all thine enemies per- 
ish, O Lord: but let them that love him be as 
the sun when he goeth forth in his might” 
(Judges 5:31). God’s ideal for His chosen 
nation was that they be as strong and glorious 
as the sun shining in its might. 

For further reading: 
isters, p. 429, par. 1. 

THINK how beautiful the 
thing look. 


Pray that your life 
glory and might of God. 


TUESDAY 
3: Work of the Sun 
Open your Bible to Deuteronomy 33. 

The sun is the “greater light” to lighten and 
warm the earth. It is nearly 93 million miles 
away from the earth. It would take an aviator 
traveling at the rate of 300 miles per hour 35 
years nonstop fiying to reach the sun! Yet it 
lights our world from that great distance. 

The diameter of the sun is about 865,000 miles 
(compared with the earth’s diameter of about 
8,000 miles). It weighs 332,000 times as much as 
the earth. And what power that sun, brought 
forth by the word of God, possesses! It lights 
our world, beautifies it, brings growth and heal- 
ing. Read verse 14 and see what we are told 
about one of its functions. 

We could not do our work without the light 
of the sun. The psalmist tells us: “The sun 
ariseth. ... Man goeth forth unto his work and 
to his labour until the evening” (Ps. 104:22,23). 

“Practically every source of energy available 
on the earth, with the exception of that of 
radioactive substances and of elevated land 
areas, has been derived directly from the sun. 


Testimonies to Min- 


sun makes every- 


may show forth the 








The energy of waterfalls, of winds, of fuel and 
foods, of midday heat and summer warmth, all 
are transmitted from the Creator’s energy store 
by way of the sun. The commission given the 
sun included the communication of energy to 
the earth as light and heat. How God maintains 
the supply to the sun has not been discovered 
nor revealed to men; that is one of His secrets 
and at present it is past finding out.”—R. E. 
HoeEn, The Creator and His Workshop, p. 44. 

For further reading: Thoughts From the 
Mount of Blessing, p. 39, par. 3. 


Tuink! As the sun is the source of all power 
and energy, so we are dependent on Christ, who 
is called the Sun of Righteousness, for spiritual 
power and energy. 

Pray to reflect the light of the Sun of Right- 
eousness. 


WEDNESDAY 
The Moon 


Open your Bible to Psalm 136. 

How does the psalmist speak of the sun, 
moon, and stars? Read verses 8 and 9. 

The moon is much smaller than the sun, be- 
ing only 2,160 miles in diameter, and it is much 
nearer to the earth—less than 240,000 miles 
away—less than ten times the distance around 
the earth. Already man has tried to conquer 
space and has sent a rocket to about one third of 
the distance to the moon. 

The moon has no power of itself to shine, as 
has the sun, but reflects its power from the 
greater light, the sun. It is estimated that it 
would require 465,000 full moons to equal the 
light of the sun. The moon symbolizes the 
church of God on earth. The church borrows 
its light from Christ, who is the Sun of Right- 
eousness. It reflects His light. 

“As the moon, though widely separated from 
the earth, travels with it, even so the church, 
while not attached to the earth, must go along 
to give light to the world as long as time shall 
last.”"—-HaROLD W. CuarK, The Ministry of 
Nature, p. 88. 

For further reading: Thoughts From the 
Mount of Blessing, p. 40, par. 1. 

TuinkK! As the moon depends for light on the 
sun, so do Christians depend for spiritual light 
on Christ. 

Pray to be a good reflector of the light that 
comes from Christ. 


THURSDAY 
True Worship 


Open your Bible to Psalm 19. 


So great are the wonders of the sun and the 
moon and stars and all of God’s creation that it 
has been a great temptation to mankind to wor- 
ship them rather than to worship the One who 
made them. God foresaw this danger and 
warned His children of it when He said, “Take 
ye therefore good heed unto yourselves; 
lest thou lift up thine eyes unto heaven, and 
when thou seest the sun, and the moon, and the 
stars, even all the host of heaven, shouldest be 
driven to worship them, and serve them, which 
the Lord thy God hath divided unto all nations 
under the whole heaven” (Deut. 4:15, 19). 

Jeremiah writes about this worship of the 
heavenly bodies that was connected with many 
vile ceremonies, even with human sacrifices. 

Today men worship science and leave God 
out of their lives. 

The true worshiper studies these wonders of 
nature, marvels at them, and worships the One 
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whose power and ingenuity brought thet forth 
and established their laws. Look in verse 1 and 
see what the glories of the heavens make the 
Christian think about. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 116. 

REsoLvE to find out more about the wonder- 
ful lights that God created. 


Pray aS you observe nature’s wonders to be 
better able to praise nature’s God. 


FRIDAY 


1. When did God create the heavenly bodies? 

2. Name the purposes for which He created 
them. 

3. Give the relative sizes of the sun, the moon, 
and the earth. 

4. Name some of the things the sun does for 
the earth. 

5. Name some of the things the moon does 
for us. 

6. What can we learn from the sun? 

7. What can we learn from the way the moon 
shines? 

8. When have the heavenly bodies acted as 
signs? 

Review the memory verse. 





Sabbath Courage at Gunpoint 
From page 3 


ful morning like this? Is there trouble in 
store for me today?” 

He entered the mud-brick chapel and 
saw at a glance that every low bench was 
already full, and many women and children 
were sitting on the floor. 

Suddenly the calm was shattered by the 
roar of a truck that stopped with screeching 
brakes right in front of the chapel. 

The chapel door swung open, and a 
gruff voice shouted, “Everyone outside.” The 
worshipers saw rifles slung over the shoulders 
of the intruders—and obediently filed out. 

“Who speaks for this group?” the 
leader barked. The people stood trembling 
and wondering what they ought to do. 
Though their eyes were open, they were 
silently praying for guidance and protection. 

“Speak up!” the officer growled. 

Manuel stepped forward. 

“You are to come with us to Oruro for 


a political demonstration,” the officer said. 
“We have gained great victories and today 
we celebrate. Order your men into this truck 
at once. Do you hear?” 

There was only silence. Manuel looked 
the officer steadily in the eye and quickly 
said, “We cannot go! Today is the Sabbath. 
We are holding a religious service, not a 
political meeting.” No one stirred. 

This made the officer doubly angry. 
He took the rifle from his shoulder, stepped 


head. “Change your mind!” he snarled 
“Come with us, or die!” 

Some of the children wept. Several of 
the women knelt in the grass to pray. The 
angry man’s finger stroked the trigger nerv- 
ously. 

“Today is the Sabbath of the God of 
heaven,” Manuel answered, and his voice 
didn’t even shake. “If I am to die for 
keeping God's Sabbath, I am ready.” 

“You mean you're not afraid? This is your 
last chance!” the leader declared fiercely. 

“No, I’m not afraid,” Manuel answered. 
And lifting his eyes toward heaven, he 
committed himself into God’s hands. 

Just what happened in the next few 
minutes no one has ever been able to explain. 
But several of the men with rifles began 
climbing quickly into the truck. Soon the 
roaring vehicle was rumbling down the 
road, and the brave leader was doing his 
frantic best to scramble on amid cursing 
and swearing. 

The worshipers filed silently back into 
the chapel and held a praise service before 
returning to their homes. They thanked God 
that He had answered their call for help. And 
Manuel reverently asserted as he renewed 
the dedication of his life for the service of 
his Master, “The saving power of God in the 
day of trouble cannot be denied.” 
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Act Now 


WHILE Tuts WONDERFUL 


WATCH OFFER LASTS 


Barbara: A petite watch, but a great value. Deli- 
cately styled for the discriminating. Case is color 
of yellow gold; noncorrosive back. Matching gold- 
filled expansion band. Easy-to-read skip-figure dial 
with domed crystal. 17-jewel movement is shock 
protected with Incabloc. Unbreakable mainspring. 
Retail $62.50. 


Militia: Ruggedly constructed for young men. 
A tremendous value for anyone. Chrome top case 
with stainless steel back is water resistant. Match- 
ing steel combination expansion band with black 
insets. Luminous hands, hour dots. 17 jewels. Un- 
breakable mainspring. Incabloc shock protection. 
Retail $55.00. 


Let Life and Health help you earn one of these fine 
watches! Here’s how: Any young person who sells 
8 subscriptions or 80 single copies of the NEW Life 
and Health and turns in the full amount of $40.00 
to his conference publishing department secretary 


will receive the watch. 


WRITE OR PHONE YOUR CONFERENCE PUBLISHING 


DEPARTMENT SECRETARY FOR FURTHER INFORMA- 


‘TION AND YOUR SUPPLIES OF LIFE AND HEALTH 


AND SELLING HINTS. 


REVIEW AND HERALD PUBLISHING ASSN., WASHINGTON 12, D.C. 
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WHO IS BEING HELPFUL? 





WOULD YOU BE SURPRISED... 


If your cat caught a mouse? 
If you got a perfect score on your next spelling test? 
If you opened an envelope and found a letter inside? 


If you planted carrot seeds and cabbages grew from 
them? 


If after eating a lot of candy between meals you 
got fat and overweight? 


If you woke up one morning and found that your 
dog had six pups? 

If you went for a walk in the snow and saw a 
robin? 


WOULD YOUR FRIENDS BE 
SURPRISED... 


If they heard you say Please and Thank you? 
If they saw you dressed clean and tidy at school? 


If they saw you suddenly become angry and stamp 
your foot and say unkind words? 


If they saw you get off a swing so a younger child 
could play on it? 

If they found you helping mother wash the dishes 
after supper? 
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1S IT HEALTHFUL? 


Cross out the things that are bad for your health. 
Circle the good ones. 


TIMOTHY IWAHASHI, 

ANSWERS ARTIST 
*pouse> ‘eueueqg ‘yjlw ‘asuei0 ‘ajdde ‘sead ajouI> 
“sayons ‘dod ‘a}ya1e81> yno ssoi> 











